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Some such considerations as these gradually led English
statesmen to the decision that "splendid isolation" was no
longer possible. In 1895, Lord Salisbury indicated the
changed British attitude by hinting to Germany that the
time had come to partition Turkey. Though England had
formerly pursued the policy of bolstering up a.decrepit
Turkish Empire, Salisbury had now at last come to the
conclusion that this was a hopeless task. He had been bet-
ting on the wrong horse. Turkey might as well be carved
up, or at least the slices had better be provisionally assigned
in case the Ottoman Empire should finally go to pieces.
The Sultan's misgovernment had -steadily weakened Tur-
key; the Christian populations under Turkish oppression
were becoming more and more restless; and the frightful
massacres of Armenians, with the more or less tacit approval
and connivance of Abdul Hamid, had shocked and roused
Europe. Lord Salisbury's proposal was to the effect that
in partitioning Turkey, Egypt should go to England,
Tripoli to Italy, Salonica to Austria, and Constantinople or
the control of the Straits to Russia. Such a partition, based
on friendly agreement beforehand and securing a fair share
to each of the three Great Powers, might conceivably have
gone a long way toward solving the Near Eastern Question,
if the great difficulties connected with it could have been
overcome.
Unfortunately, Berlin failed to take up Salisbury's sug-
gestion. Marschall and Holstein, who at this time largely
determined German policy, were excessively suspicious.
They foresaw that France and Italy would be difficult to
satisfy. Moreover, what should Germany receive? They
feared that an attempt to partition Turkey would give rise
to more problems than it settled, and might even involve
the Powers in war. They suspected that Salisbury's pro-
posal was intended to sow discord between Russia and the
Triple Alliance, so that England would have an opportunity